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WARTIME TEACHER-EDUCA- By 


TION IN KENTUCKY, WITH 
PEACETIME IMPLICATIONS 


“We should be able to raise the qualifications 
for every teacher entering the profession from 
a minimum of two years of college education to 
four years of college by 1946.” This was the 
expressed sentiment of the Advisory Committee 
of the Council on Public Higher Education in 
Kentucky in the summer of 1938. 

At that time there was a surplus of teachers 
for the schools of Kentucky and each year was 
seeing a gradual improvement in the amount and 
quality of preparation presented by the incom- 
ing group. Then came the war in Europe, and 
a little more than two years later, the entrance 
of our own country into the world conflict. Our 
teachers, always poorly paid, began to leave the 
profession for work in industry even before 
Pearl Harbor. With the declaration of war by 
the Congress of the United States, Kentucky’s 
teachers, eager to do their part in the war effort, 
left in great numbers for the armed services and 
for work in plants producing war materials. 

Early in 1942 it became evident to the Ad- 
visory Committee and to others interested in the 
teacher-education problem that there would be a 
serious shortage of teachers for the next school 
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year. So rapidly did teachers leave the pro- 
fession that the state department of education 
was compelled to issue 2,450 emergency certifi- 
eates before the close of the school year, 1942- 
43. Some of these certificates were issued to 
persons who had no more than high-school 
education. 

Kentucky’s geographical position and her low 
salary schedule made it especially difficult to 
keep her schools open. Immediately to the north 
of us industry was booming. Teachers could 
earn several times as much in war work as they 
could in teaching, and at the same time could 
feel that they were making a larger contribution 
to the war effort. Those of us connected with 
teacher-education institutions knew that when 
summer came few of either the experienced or 
the emergency teachers would come to our*cam- 
puses for further work in preparation for teach- 
ing. We knew that, if there was to be any con- 
siderable improvement in educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of the state, the institutions 
would have to take their programs to the 
teachers. 

The University of Kentucky, eager to be of 
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the greatest possible service to the teacher-edu- 
cation program in the state, inaugurated a series 
of workshops to be held in the summer of 1942 
in four counties—Estill, Harlan, Jackson, and 
Pike. These counties were chosen because of 
expressed interest by the superintendents of 
schools for help for their teachers. Harlan and 
Pike are counties with heavy coal-mining inter- 
ests, while the occupational interest in Estill and 
Jackson counties is essentially mountain agri- 
culture. 

The teacher problem has grown more acute 
each year since war was declared. Kentucky 
had 4,100 emergency teachers in 1943-44 and 
will have about 5,000 in the school year, 194445. 
In the summer of 1943 the university conducted 
eight county workshops with an enrollment of 
653 persons, and in 1944, five with an enrollment 
of 375 persons. There have been more requests 
for these inservice programs for teachers than 
the university can undertake. The university 
has been unwilling to attempt an off-campus 
program in any county unless staff, library, and 
other facilities comparable to those at the uni- 
versity are available. 

Great care has been exercised in planning the 
program for each county. The first problem is 
to provide adequate staff; resident members of 
the university faculty are always placed in 
charge of each program. Space for the summer 
program must be ample and comfortable. The 
library space is of first importance. Reading 
materials must be adequate and easily available, 
and conditions for study must be favorable. 
The county superintendent is requested to assign 
each teacher to the position in which he or she 
is to work before the workshop program is in- 
augurated. The superintendent himself is asked 
to participate as a learner to insure a maximum 
of understanding and co-operation between the 
administrative staff and the teachers. 

A demonstration school is quite as essential to 
a county workshop as it is to a campus program 
of teacher-education. In planning a program 
with a county superintendent one of the things 
the university has insisted upon has been the use 
of a rural school near the workshop center for 
demonstration purposes. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this phase of the 
program. Teachers, when asked to evaluate 
the program of a workshop, have emphasized 
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the large value of the demonstration school more 
frequently than any other phase. 

In the organization of a workshop program, 
teachers without experience are placed in a sepa- 
rate group. In this group particular attention 
is given to such matters as the organization of 
the school, planning for the first day of school, 
the community contacts needed by the teacher in 
getting ready for the first day, and the informa- 
tion he or she needs to get from the county 
superintendent’s office. Attention is given to 
the teaching of the fundamentals of reading in 
particular. Any experienced teachers whom the 
superintendent considers particularly weak are 
encouraged to work with this beginning group. 
Other teachers with experience are allowed to 
work in the areas in which they themselves feel 
they need help. The staff is always large enough 
either to provide the assistance these teachers 
need or to procure it for them. 

Every workshop is encouraged to use the re- 
sources available to it from the state depart- 
ment of education, the state library service, 
the state department of health, the state com- 
mission on conservation, the U. S. Forestry 
Service, and from local services. The county 
agent, the home-demonstration agent, the teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture and vocational 
home economies, the county health officer, and 
persons representing many other agencies and 
organizations are called in for assistance when 
needed. An effort is made to organize all off- 
campus programs on such a basis that the 
teacher can learn how to use the resources of 
his community. 

Each teacher is encouraged to make one or 
more visits to the school in which he is to teach 
the following year. On such visits a represen- 
tative of the county health department, a rep- 
resentative of the state department of health, 
and other members of the teaching staff accom- 
pany the teacher to the school. The teacher is 
encouraged to study the school building, the 
school site, and the community in which he is to 
work the following year. He is asked to study 
the sanitary conditions around the school, the 
problem of beautification of school grounds, and 
the needs of his community generally. Each 
teacher is encouraged throughout the entire 
workshop program to think in terms of the pro- 
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gram of work for his community for the next 
year. 

“In the off-campus program the teacher is 
closer to his problem, he plans in terms of the 
needs of the community, and he goes into his 
school with a better understanding of the work 
to be done than he could obtain by going to the 
campus of an institution of higher education for 
the same length of time. All evaluations of off- 
campus work indicate definite values. The pro- 
gram is worth eareful study to determine whether 
or not teacher-education procedures can be im- 
proved by ineluding this type of experience for 
all teachers. 

In each of the workshops, the teachers and 
the superintendent of schools are asked to evalu- 
ate the work accomplished. Some of the com- 
ments of the teachers have been enlightening. 
A teacher who had been teaching for a number 
of years said: “I understand the importance of 
group work, which was a new idea to me.” 
Another commented: “The study of foods has 
been most helpful to me. I never before realized 
the great need of the right foods. I am now 
eating a better balanced diet and I am sure I 
shall be able to get my pupils to eat more whole- 
One teacher included in her plan 
for the following year the provision of “a swing 


some foods.” 


Events. 
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and a seesaw, the construction of a terrace 
around the steps of the building, and the filling 
in of the terrace with gravel to prevent mud and 
water from accumulating at the entrance of the 
building.” A superintendent said: “It is easy 
to tell when I visit a teacher whether she has 
attended a workshop. They get something they 
can use in a program of this kind and they are 
using it.” 

It would be too much to expect that all the 
teachers who have attended workshops have 
found them helpful; but many teachers have 
commented that they would go to their schools 
with greater confidence, and that for the first 
time they felt they could be of service to the 
community and also raise the level of living in 
their own homes. 

The Council on Public Higher Education has 
wisely limited the amount of credit that can be 
given through programs of this kind to eighteen 
quarter hours. Such programs are still in an 
experimental stage. If the judgment of the 
superintendents and teachers is to be depended 
upon, certainly the workshop programs-in the 
state have been helpful. Whether these pro- 
grams will be continued after the emergency has 
passed will be decided later by the council after 
more careful evaluation. 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
PEACE WILL NOT BE DISCUSSED 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Tat the San Francisco Conference will not 
concern itself with educational problems was the 
statement of Archibald MacLeish, assistant sec- 
retary of state and one of the official delegates 
of the United States at the conference, in a 
recent interview with representatives of the 
Educational Press Association. The Edpress 
News Letter, April 19, quotes Dr. MacLeish, in 
effect, as follows: 

The United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
ciseo will not consider setting up an International 
Office of Education; nor will it deal with problems 
of education at all, The meeting will be concerned 
with setting up machinery—and machinery only. 
‘‘No substantive problems will be diseussed,’’ in 
the language of the State Department. 

If the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for interna- 


tional machinery are accepted there would be cre- 
ated an Economic and Social Council. Under this 
council there may later be set up a committee on 
education and cultural interests, if the United Na- 
tions’ delegates approve. 


The News Letter also reports that— 


The plan for international education and reha- 
bilitation, proposed in London by the Allied Min- 
isters of Education Conference ‘‘has been put in 
the ice box for the time being.’’ ... Mr. Mac- 
Leish was also a member of that group. General 
acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals with 
their broader plan for a world organization re- 
sulted in shelving the rather limited proposals made 
in London a year ago. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
MARYLAND 
THE Maryland General Assembly during the 
session recently adjourned did very well indeed 
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for public education, according to a summary of 
legislation received by ScHOoL AnD Society from 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of 
education. For example: 


County boards of education are required to or- 
ganize junior high schools, junior-senior high 
schools, and senior high schools, or other combina- 
tions of grades for pupils who have completed the 
six elementary grades. Junior high schools and 
senior high schools are commonly three years in 
length. Since the building facilities available dif- 
fer from county to county, each county shall submit 
to the state superintendent of schools for approval 
a plan for reorganization of its program, so that 
the twelve-grade program may be initiated. 

The state minimum salary for teachers with de- 
grees, which formerly was fixed at $1,200 for inex- 
perienced teachers, is increased to $1,500, and the 
maximum salary for teachers after 16 years’ ser- 
vice has been increased from $1,800 to $2,250. 
Increments of $100 are provided every other year. 
Teachers without degrees receive $200 less than 
those with degrees. Salaries for high-school prin- 
cipals range from $1,950 to $2,750 for small schools 
and from $2,350 to $3,150 for schools having ten 
or more assistants. Counties may have higher 
scales at their own expense. 

Minimum salaries of county superintendents, 
varying with the number of teachers and years of 
experience, range from $3,500 to $5,140. The state 
pays two thirds of these minimum salaries. 

Tuition fees of $100 charged at state teachers 
colleges for white students since September, 1933, 
are eliminated beginning 1945-46. 

The program of construction projects for state 
institutions and agencies in connection with post- 
war reconstruction and redevelopment includes 
provisions for additions, alterations, and improve- 
ments to present buildings and equipment at the 
state teachers colleges at Bowie, Towson, and 
Frostburg. 


The adoption of a 12-year program for the 
schools of Maryland is especially significant. 
Twenty years ago the seven-year elementary 
school then general throughout the South was 
urged as a pattern that should be adopted in all 
the states. Investigations were liberally subsi- 
dized by one of the foundations to secure evi- 
dence that would support this plea, and the 
proponents laid especial emphasis on the record 
that had apparently been made by the Maryland 
public-school system on an 11-year basis.— 
WwW. CB. 
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A NOTABLE CONFERENCE ON EDUCAaA- 
TION, CHARACTER, AND 
; RELIGIOUS FAITH 

“EDUCATION AND THE FAITH OF AMERICA” wag 
the theme of a conference held April 12, as part 
of the exercises in observance of the centennial 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). Paul D. Shafer, president of the insti- 
tute, served as chairman of the conference. Ad- 
dresses, followed by discussions from the floor, 
were given by: Ralph Gabriel, Larned professor 
of American history, Yale University, “Spiritual 
Origins of American Culture”; Frank D. Ash- 
burn, headmaster, Brooks School (North An- 
dover, Mass.), “The Training of Americans”; 
Mary Ely Lyman, dean, Sweet Briar (Va.), Col- 
lege, “The Place of Religion in Education for 
Character”; and Willard L. Sperry, dean, Har- 
vard Divinity School, “The Need for the Old 
Faith.” 

Dr. Gabriel sees in the ideal of democracy, “a 
pattern of almost universally accepted values,” 
which increasingly since the middle of the 19th 
century has “expressed the spiritual side of 
American culture.” These values, he believes, 
have come to have “an authority akin to that of 
established religion” : 

There is an American democratic faith—the 
fundamental law, the free and responsible indi- 
vidual who is the equal of his fellows before the 
law, the hope of progress, and the sense of high 
destiny. 


Headmaster Ashburn is convinced that Amer- 
ican education “is doing little, shamefully little, 
frighteningly little for character,” but “in a few 
schools the thing is being done thoroughly, and 
in a good many schools in part.” These are the 
schools “where the following main premises are 
kept in mind”: 

I. Where . . . every teacher... feels... 8 
moral responsibility . . . so that every subject be- 
comes a vehicle carrying the students on to a larger, 
firmer, and more compassionate spiritual life. 

II. Where the yardstick of all achievement in 
spiritual terms is the New Testament and where 
spiritual growth (... involving mind as well as 
soul) is the only kind of growth worth while, 9 
that all activities . . . are involved in it. 

III. Where the individuals chiefly concerned 
with what is known as the tone of the school are 
sincerely religious . . . showing it in their lives. 

IV. Where there is a central core of religious 
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instruction, at least in Chapel, and preferably in 
some central course as well, taught by the very 
best teachers the school has... . 

Vv. Where regular worship is obligatory, so that 
the soul becomes disciplined to worship. .. . 

VI. Where it is not permitted for a boy or girl 
to leave without having a familiarity with the great 
stories of the New Testament and the great tradi- 
tion of American history. 


Dean Lyman likewise believes that the desired 
character traits ean be produced by “no force ex- 
cept religion,” but 


. the religion which will serve for such a task 
must be conceived dynamically and creatively. .. . 
It must be robust enough to forge out new concepts, 
to inspire to newly conceived tasks, and to furnish 
the moral and spiritual dynamic for sacrificial 


service. 


Dean Sperry holds that “the generations of 
youth going through our schools and colleges in 
the past 30 or 40 years . .. are to all intents 
and purposes religious illiterates.” 


The English Bible, which once furnished the most 
available verbal currency for the exchange of ideas, 
is an almost unknown book. Public schools and 
state universities . . . are prohibited from any but 
the most minimal religious practices. . . . Such 
campaigns as are waged against this illiteracy must 
be carried on only by churches, Sunday schools, and 
private institutions. Yet in the homes of most of 
our people all domestic religious practices have 
been given up. Parents . . . do not know what to 
teach their children because they themselves do not 
know what they believe. 

- . » Now the difficulty and danger is that, for 
the practical purposes of the conduct of everyday 
life, we shall ‘‘ pour out the baby with the bath’’— 
that we shall let moral idealism and the moral 
standards go with the letter of a now incredible 
theology. 


Toward a solution of this difficult problem, 
Dean Sperry proposes the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of conduct and character, “not in terms 
of abstract systems of ethics, but in terms of the 
individual life”: 

Instead of being repellent and mainly negative, 
the ethic of Christianity becomes, in terms of these 
lives, positive and infinitely attractive. Somehow 
we should like to be like that. Childhood and youth 
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are generous and will respond to Christian morals, 
so taught. 


TWO UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
ON CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF 
POSTWAR EDUCATION 


A DANGEROUS shortage of trained men in in- 
dustry and the professions is predicted by James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University, unless 
great numbers of young men in the services com- 
plete their education after the war. In a “ser- 
vicemen’s” booklet, “What about Harvard?” 
issued by the university to men in the Armed 
Forces inquiring regarding education after the 
war, Dr. Conant says: 


Every American school, college, and university 
now faces the responsibility of helping members of 
our Armed Forces to resume their education once 
the war is won. 

The country has an unfulfilled obligation to those 
returning from the front. We must also make up 
the devastating shortage of trained men for civilian 
occupations resulting from many years of war. The 
nation dares not neglect the talents and skills of 
an entire generation. 

The task is at once individual and collective. It 
is shared by thousands of institutions: universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, and schools of every type— 
including vocational, trade, and technical. No one 
institution can accommodate more than a small 
fraction of those veterans whose education should 
be continued, but none will do its duty which does 
not endeavor to use its facilities to the maximum 
and does not face squarely the responsibilities of a 
new and vast educational job. 

Two major obligations challenge each institu- 
tion: (1) to adapt its normal requirements to the 
individual conditions of those who have spent two, 
three, four, or even five years with the Army or the 
Navy; (2) to give its soundest advice to every 
member of the Armed Forces who seeks information, 
to tell him whether or not it is in his own best in- 
terest to undertake the line of study which he has 
planned. If a man spends years struggling with a 
subject unsuited to his talents and unlikely to lead 
toward his success in later life, he will have a great 


grievance against our educational system. A de- 
moeracy cannot be built by putting square pegs in 
round holes. 


On the other hand, Harold W. Stoke, presi- 
dent, University of New Hampshire, who ad- 
dressed the general seminar of the Graduate 
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Faculty of Political and Social Science, New 
School for Social Research (New York City), 
April 25, warns that “postwar education in eol- 
leges and universities is likely to be seriously 
impoverished because of the insistence upon the 
current and the practical at the expense of long- 
range values.” Dr. Stoke added: 


Students after the war will be less likely to be 
interested in ideals of scholarship than in a market- 
able professional status. Everything in the cur- 
riculum will have to have a direct relationship to 
what is current and useful. ... There will be 
impatience at requirements regarded as scholastic. 


Dr. Stoke believes that, while graduate schools, 
“may be guilty of the sin of scholasticism,” they 
have kept alive a belief in the value of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. “In the postwar period 
we may have to fight to maintain such a con- 
ception as a part of our necessary educational 
equipment.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO OR- 
GANIZES ADULT COURSES IN 
“GREAT BOOKS” 

A CO-OPERATIVE venture in adult education, 
designed to bring the Hutchins-Adler method of 
discussing the world’s “great books” into every 
section of the Chicago area, has been launched 
at the University of Chicago by its University 
College and participating libraries, schools, and 
communities, 

Cyril O. Houle, executive secretary of the 
college, reports under date of April 19 that adult 
courses in the great books at University College 
(downtown) were organized last fall under the 
conviction that adult education departing from 
the traditional classroom type will become popu- 
lar in the postwar period. A series of bi-weekly 
lectures on the methods of diseussion leadership 
and the use of the classics in a liberal education 
is being given by Mortimer J. Adler, professor 
of the philosophy of law at the university and 
author of “How to Read a Book,” a best seller 
of a few seasons ago. Dr. Adler is quoted as 
follows: 


Seminar discussion of great books, an experi- 
ment in social reading, gives participants an under- 
standing of those ideas which lie at the root of 
Western culture and the ability to analyze and 
discuss the perennial problems confronting the 
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human race. While the books are not necessarily 
recent, the ideas around which the discussions move 
are as modern as today’s news. 


Seventy-two persons from participating or- 
ganizations in Chicago and outlying communi- 
ties as far north as Racine (Wis.) and as far 
south as Gary (Ind.) have enrolled in a fiye- 
month training program for potential discussion 
leaders. In discussion seminars led by Dr. Adler 
and other faculty members, they analyze works 
by such authors as Plato, Aristotle, Karl Marx, 
James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton. A 
lecture on promoting book-discussion groups in 
local communities will be given by Lowell Mar- 
tin, assistant professor of library science. The 
trained leaders are expected to organize discus- 
sion groups next September among adults in 
publie libraries, schools, and community gather- 
ing places. A similar training program is 
planned for next year with a view toward broad- 
ening the project to cover the entire metro- 
politan area. 


MOTION PICTURES SUGGESTED AS A 
MEDIUM FOR RE-EDUCATING 
GERMANY 

A suGGESTION that motion pictures be used 
to re-educate Germany and a plea for the distri- 
bution of projection equipment now used by 
the Armed Forces to educational institutions 
following demobilization were made at the open- 
ing session of a conference on production needs 
and uses of films in education at New York Uni- 
versity, March 23. Robert Gessner, chairman 
of the department of motion pictures, New York 
University, pointed to the successful use of 
training films in the Army and Navy. He 
added : 


The Allied Commission for Germany has a tre- 
mendous task which ean better be facilitated by 
motion pictures than by the employment of any 
other medium. We cannot go back to the pre- 
Hitler textbooks, which have been burned, anyway. 
We must start with the Germans where we find 
them—in the chaos of their own making. 

Hollywood, London, Moscow, and Paris should 
send production crews into Germany as soon as 
possible. Against the background of Berlin, 
Cologne, and other ruined cities the Allied Com- 
mission should produce short subjects to teach 
Germans the ways and means of democratic pro- 
cedures. 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

K. E. OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of schools, 
Houston (Tex.), who in this capacity was also 
part-time president of the University of Hous- 
ton, on April 15 assumed the full-time presi- 
dency of the university and relinquished his 
duties in the superintendency. W. E. Moreland, 
deputy superintendent, will serve until a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Oberholtzer can be elected. 


J. FRANK Faust, superintendent of schools, 
Chambersburg (Pa.), has been appointed presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Shippensburg, 
Pa.), to sueceed Albert Lindsay Rowland, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, April 28. 

Jos1sH CrupuP, head of the department of 
physies, Mereer University (Macon, Ga.), has 
been named president, Brenau College (Gaines- 
ville, Ga.). 

THE REVEREND KENNETH B. BOWEN, pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Christian Church, Cov- 
ington (Ky.), has been elected president, the 
College of. the Bible (Lexington, Ky.), to sue- 
ceed Stephen J. Corey. 

Roy C. McCatuu, head of the department of 
speech, College of the Pacific (Stockton, Calif.), 
has been appointed president, Westlake School 
for Girls and Holmby College (Los Angeles). 


Wynanp WIcHERS, president, Hope College 
(Holland, Mich.), was recently named vice-pres- 
ident, Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo). 


J. Dovatas Brown, professor of economics 
and director of the industrial-relations section, 
Princeton University, was appointed dean of 
the faculty, April 19, to sueceed Robert K. Root 
upon the latter’s retirement, July 1. Dr. Brown 
will continue his work as director of the division 
and in the professorship in addition to his new 
administrative duties. 

ArtHur R. Tessurt, professor of business 
statisties, Northwestern University, will succeed 
T. Moody Campbell as dean, Graduate School, 
September 1, when the latter retires under the 
university’s retirement plan. 


Stuart Meap Wricut, former secretary to 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, will as- 
sume the deanship of the School of Law, North- 
eastern University, July 1, succeeding S. Ken- 
neth Skolfield, whose appointment as professor 
in the field of property law, Boston University, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 14. 


EvizABETH F. Boyp, assistant professor of 
English, New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick), has been appointed adviser to for- 
eign students. Dr. Boyd is the author of a bul- 
letin, “For Your Student Days in the United 
States,” designed for prospective foreign stu- 
dents in general but especially for those plan- 
ning studies in the postwar reconstruction 
period. The purpose of the booklet is “to ae- 
quaint students from foreign countries with 
what to expect on a typical woman’s-college 
campus in the United States.” 


Rosert §S. ELLwoop, assistant professor of 
the teaching of social science, Illinois State 
Normal University (Normal), has been elected 
head of the department of education, Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Chadron), and will as- 
sume his new duties, June 1. 


WiutuiAM L. Dunn, assistant professor of 
chemistry and instructor in mathematies, Cor- 
nell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), has ae- 
cepted a post as professor of chemistry, Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley), and 
will assume his new duties, June 16. 


THE following persons have been promoted in 
rank at Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), 
upon the recommendation of the Committee on 
Edueation of the Board of Trustees: Helen 
Walling, executive secretary, to the post of 
registrar, and Sanchen A. Liss, assistant regis- 
trar. Rebecea P. Flint and Erie Wollencott 
Barnes have been named to full professorships 
in French and English, respectively. Promo- 
tions to associate professorships are those of 
Charles W. Upton (history and political sci- 
ence), Elizabeth E. Kent (English), M. Eliza- 
beth Scherer (sociology), Ruth A. Folger (fine 
arts), Hazel L. Kinzly and Grace A. Thomas 
(physical education), Ruth A. Damon (speech), 
and Frank C. Hunter (music) ; to assistant pro- 
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fessorships, Helene Reschovsky (physics and 
mathematics), Louise Foering (chemistry), Gus- 
tave Schwamm and Marie L. Jaeger (business 
education), R. Elizabeth Cass (biology), Clara 
Carrison (home economics), and Virginia L. 
Harvey (physical education). 


Rex N. WEBSTER and ALAN CarTErR, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College, will be advanced in rank, 
July 1; Dr. Webster to an associate professor- 
ship in biology; Mr. Carter to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in music. 

EUGENE DEVEREAUX, professor of organ and 
theory, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), 
has been appointed to the staff of the Juilliard 
School of Musie (New York City) for the sum- 
mer session, July 2-August 10. 


Cart A. BADEN, principal, Van Wert (Ohio) 
High School, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Darke County (Ohio), to sueceed Law- 
rence A. Winchell, resigned, August 1. 


Recent Deaths 

CAROLINE ApAMs Dyson, former dean of 
women, State Teachers College (East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.), died, April 21, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Miss Dyson had served as a teacher 
in the grade schools (1898-1916) and a teacher 
of English history in the musie experimental 
school (1917-19), Philadelphia; director of edu- 
cation (1919-24), Harlem YMCA, New York 
City; teacher of fifth-grade training (1924- 
26), assistant dean of women (1924-30), teacher 
of English (1926-30), and dean of women 
(1930-34), East Stroudsburg; teacher of Eng- 
lish and director of the women’s dormitory 
(1934-36), Muskingum College (New Concord, 
Ohio) ; and house mother and tutor (1938-39), 
Methodist Orphanage (Philadelphia). 


JouHN F. NorMano, professor of comparative 
economic history, School of Asiatie Studies, 
Iranian Institute (New York City), died, April 
25. Dr. Normano, who was fifty-seven years 
old at the time of his death, was a native of 
Russia and had served as an assistant professor 
(1915-18), University of Petrograd, and in a 
professorship (1913-18), School of Business 
Administration in both Kiev and Petrograd, be- 
fore coming to the United States. He was asso- 
ciate director (1931-33) Bureau of Economic 
Research and a lecturer on economies (1932- 
33), Harvard University. He served in the 
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Institute of Politics (1932), Williamstown 
(Mass.), and at the Institute of Publie Affairs 
(1932-41), University of Virginia. From 1940 
to 1942 he was professor of international eco- 
nomics, Washington (D. C.) College of Foreign 
Service, and director (1941-43), Institute of 
World Economies. He had served the Iranian 
Institute since 1943. 


Mary M. Cuark, cofounder (1910) and head- 
mistress, Clark School (East Orange, N. J.), 
died, April 25. 


Water Curt BEHRENDT, professor of city 
planning and housing, Dartmouth College, died, 
April 26, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Behr- 
endt, who was born in Metz (Germany), came to 
the United States to accept a post as visiting 
lecturer in city planning and housing at the 
college. In 1937, he went to the University of 
Buffalo as professor of city planning and hous- 
ing, a post that he held until 1942, when he 
returned to Dartmouth College as a full pro- 
fessor. 


THE REVEREND Lewis FieLp Hite, professor 
of philosophy, New-Church Theological School 
(Cambridge, Mass.), died, April 26. Mr. Hite, 
who was ninety-two years old at the time of his 
death, had taught in private schools and at 
Urbana (Ohio) University before going to the 
professorship in the Cambridge institution in 
1893. 


Tue Very REVEREND MICHEL SCHLEICH, in- 
spector general of Marianist schools, died in 
Madrid (Spain), April 26. Father Schleich, 
who was born in Pittsburgh in 1863, had di- 
rected the activities of more than 4,000 Marian- 
ists schools in the United States, France, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Switzerland, Mexico, Aus- 
tria, Hawaii, North Africa, Argentina, Spain, 
Italy, Germany and Japan since 1911. 


BuaNcHE T. GiLBert, former professor of 
French, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), died, 
April 29. Mrs. Gilbert had served the college 
as assistant professor of French (1924-28) and 
in the professorship and as head of the depart- 
ment from 1928 until her retirement because of 
ill health in 1937. 


Education in the Magazines 


THE weekly magazine section of The Christian 
Science Monitor, April 14, provides an excellent 
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background for the conference in San Fran- 
cisco. The number has important articles by 
Rk. H. Markham, Kimmis Hendrik, James Wes- 
ton, M. H. Roon, among others, as well as a 
copy of the Dumbarton Oaks Plan. Particular 
attention has been given to the entire format of 
the magazine, including attractive illumination 
and illustrations. 


THE May number of Fortune carries a sup- 
plement, “Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco,” 
which is an analysis of the proposals together 
with suggestions for improvements to be made 
in the drafting of the Charter of a World Se- 
curity Organization. The authors are: Henry 
R. Luee, John Shaw Billings, Raymond Leslie 
Buell, John Davenport, John K. Jessup, and 
John Osborne. 


Coming Events 


BECAUSE it can conform to regulations of the 
ODT for local meetings of more than 50 per- 
sons, the sixth annual Midwestern Writers’ 
Conference will be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, July 25-28. Information relative to 
the program and other features of the con- 
ference may be obtained by writing to the 
executive secretary, 207 Fayerweather Hall, 
Northwestern University. 


Tue fifth annual Conference for Teachers of 
the Social Sciences in High Schools and Junior 
Colleges will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, July 25-27. In order to co-operate with 
the regulations of the ODT, attendance is being 
limited to students in residence at the university 
and to teachers and administrators in Chicago 
and its commuting area. The theme of the 
conference is “The Social Sciences and Their 
Interrelations.” Requests for programs may 
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be addressed to Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, 1126 
East 59th St., Chicago 37. 


MippLesBury ( VT.) CoLLEGE announced, April 
8, that the 20th annual session of the Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference will be held at Bread 
Loaf (Vt.), August 13-25. The staff will in- 
clude Robert Frost, poet; Louis Untermeyer, 
anthologist; Catharine Drinker Bowen, author 
of “Yankee from Olympus”; Fletcher Pratt, 
military commentator; Edith Mirrielees, au- 
thority on the short story; and Walter Edwin 
Havighurst, author and professor of English, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Other Items 

WayYNE UNIversITY (Detroit), with the be- 
ginning of the fall semester, will offer work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree, according to a 
statement released, April 16, by William H. 
Pyle, dean of the Graduate School. Dean Pyle 
said that candidates will be accepted only in the 
fields of chemistry and physiological chemistry 
at first, but that the Graduate Council is now 
considering requests that work on the doctoral 
level.be offered in biology, education, and Eng- 
lish. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECH- 
NOLOGY (Houghton) has established a medical- 
technology course leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in general science, intended primarily for wo- 
men. Three years of work will be taken at the 
college and will be “nearly identical with that 
in the present non-degree course for laboratory 
technicians,” as described in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, April 8, 1944. The fourth year, which 
earries college credit, will be taken under the 
direction of the state board of health or an 
accredited Duluth hospital as the individual 
student wishes. 


Shorter PDapers... 





THE CORRELATION OF BIOLOGY AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

THat scientists are awakening to the great 
need of interrelating the natural sciences and 
the social studies is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of articles written by scientists themselves in 
recent years. They are beginning to realize that 
the matter-of-fact, cold, objective science needs 
to be balanced by the sentiments, warmth, and 





emotionalism of other curricular offerings. 
Both science and social studies have existed side 
by side in our curricula for many generations, 
but we have not succeeded in producing a suffi- 
ciently large number of individuals possessing 
that desirable balance of scientific attitude and 
liberalism to make our social structure all we 
would like it to be. 

Much of the unhappiness of mankind may be 
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attributed to the failure to use or apply in a 
social sense the information which the natural 
sciences in general and biology in particular 
have provided. The greatest assurance that man 
will use this information for social betterment 
in the future lies with the teachers colleges and 
other socially minded agencies, such as the 
movies, the radio, newspapers, and the church. 
It is the first of these, the teachers colleges, that 
must so condition the minds of the future teach- 
ers of our youth; while the latter agencies might 
be instrumental in conditioning the minds both 
of youth and of the adult generations. 

The American Youth Commission, established 
a few years ago by the American Council on 
Edueation, strongly emphasizes the need of re- 
vision of the secondary-school program. It con- 
tends that the high schools must think more 
about the students who are not going to college. 
They must see that each student has a proper 
understanding of the social, economic, and cul- 
tural problems of the day. Preparation for life 
should include such aspects as work, health, use 
of leisure time, relationship to the home, and the 
obligations of citizenship in a democracy. The 
commission further suggests that a comprehen- 
sive citizenship program should afford pupils 
sufficient opportunity to understand the back- 
grounds of the different races that form the 
composite American people and to learn the con- 
tributions made by them to our national growth. 

If, through science, we can disseminate truth 
(facts) to the population, it will do a great deal 
to better conditions, for the human intellect 
tends to crave harmony with goodness and 
beauty. This, however, does not assure accept- 
ance of the facts. There are some individuals 
who will go on living with a disturbed con- 
science, not because they do not believe the facts, 
but because they are reluctant to accept them. 

It is not sufficient for the child and adult to 
learn that such things as frequency of venereal 
and other diseases, rate of infant and adult mor- 
tality, tendency to crime, and the like are due to 
social rather than to racially inherent causes. 
He may know these things and still adhere to 
his narrow prejudices. In the process of pre- 
senting scientific facts or information something 
should be made to happen to the individual’s 
emotions. The same stimulus will not serve for 
all. There must be, therefore, a variety of ways 
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of presentation if we expect to touch the great 
majority and make the attitudes and opinions 
based upon truths function in a true democracy, 
The writer realizes the great difficulty many 
teachers will have in disseminating truth. For 
as James Harvey Robinson once said, “Those 
who plan out courses of study and write books 
for schools are not free, but must often make 
very humiliating terms with unintelligence.” 
If, however, the teachers of America are inter- 
ested in our national destiny, many of them 
must court martyrdom for the cause of that 
democracy which is the ideal of all well-meaning 
Americans. 

In addition to the spreading of knowledge 
about the accomplishments of different peoples, 
the schools should teach the findings of the bio- 
logical and the related social sciences which re- 
veal the oneness of the human race. There must 
go along with this an emotional appeal. The 
schools, through the pupils, cannot do it alone. 
They must take the initiative, however, in dis- 
seminating the facts to the parents and the gen- 
eral public in ways that will appeal and con- 
vinee. Science furnishes the truths and provides 
means for disseminating them. The science 
teacher must aid the social-studies teacher and 
teachers in other fields in pointing out how the 
facts discovered by science may be properly 
used. The process will be a slow one but one 
in which the teacher must play an increasingly 
conspicuous role if we ever expect to attain the 
type of democracy for which so many of us 
claim we are willing to sacrifice our lives; the 
democracy which, in proportion as it is attained, 
will eventually make for greater real happiness 
on this earth; for democracy, more than any- 
thing else, approaches the ideal of human 
brotherhood. 

Again the writer wishes to emphasize that 
the adult as well as the youth must be reached 
by these teachings. It is the adult who for the 
most part is guilty of warping the minds of 
youth with hatreds and unsocial standards. The 
fact that youths took the major part in the 
race riots of Detroit in 1943 does not mean that 
they are more prejudiced and bitter than their 
parents. The older inhabitants were probably 


deterred by fear of personal injuries and en- 
tanglement with the law. And, too, the desire 


1James H. Robinson, ‘‘The Humanizing of 
Knowledge,’’ p. 67. 
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for overt action of this type dwindles with age 
and responsibility. 

Studies show that biological concepts form 
the very core of the social studies and should 
be tools in the grasp of the pupil when he enters 
these courses if he is to have any degree of suc- 
cess in formulating generalizations and drawing 
conclusions. The teacher of biology must not 
feel that his job is completed when he merely 
points out to the student the possibilities of cor- 
relation. Outstanding among his aims should be 
the influencing of the students’ attitudes. 
Human society will approach perfection in pro- 
portion as the individuals who constitute it 
approach perfection. Knowledge of the desir- 


able ways in which biological information may 
be used in connection with the social studies 
should be disseminated to all young Americans 
in the realization that it will hasten the Democ- 
racy intended by the Founding Fathers. 


ALFRED F’, NIxon 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THIRD-GRADE FAILURES 


THE attitude of parents and educators toward 
the importance of the primary grades is defi- 
nitely taking a change. The realization is being 
foreed upon us more each day that the child’s 
ability to eope successfully with the outline of 
work scheduled in the advanced grades is de- 
pendent upon how he has reacted to his training 
in the primary classes. 

Children are arriving at the third grade of 
their school life completely unprepared to as- 
sume the work planned. Many of these pupils 
have received good reports during the first two 
years of school and have been promoted without 
difficulty. Yet, suddenly and without apparent 
reason, upon arriving at the third grade they 
are unable to read fluently enough to do their 
written arithmetic problems, geography, and 
history. 

What is the reason for these sudden failures? 
Simply this. The pupil failed to have a com- 
prehensive understanding of his fundamental 
reading and number work in the primary grades 
before being promoted to the next grade. 

In a great measure, the parents are to blame 
for this problem, which is now confronting us 
in almost every school. They fail to give the 
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kind of help that is so necessary in the first 
two years of school life. Why? They still 
considered their child a baby! 

Oh, yes, they were pleased about his going 
to school. The first day he was all dressed up 
in new clothes, an apple in his pocket for recess, 
and many admonitions on correct behavior. In 
the months following his entrance into the First 
A, the mother was overly anxious concerning 
her child’s welfare. Did he wear his coat at 
recess? Did he visit the lavatory at a given 
time? Was he careful not to get hurt in the 
school yard? 

All worth-while questions, certainly, but a 
very important point was being overlooked by 
the parent. Was he learning to read? Did he 
really understand his number work? 

For some reason, the parents have refused to 
be too concerned over their child’s lack of con- 
centration and unwillingness to devote a certain 
amount of time each day to study while he is 
in the first and second grades. Not until he 
reaches the third grade of school do they really 
become anxious as to his marks and his actual 
ability. And this is often just two years too 
late. The damage has been done. 

I had oceasion to visit a publie school the 
other day. While I was in the office a woman 
entered and became engaged in conversation 
with the principal concerning her boy who was 
in the third grade. In her hand she held several 
report ecards which she showed to him. 

“But Paul has always had such good reports,” 
she said tearfully. “Now he doesn’t seem to be 
able to read or do his arithmetic at all!” 

In this particular case, it seemed that Paul’s 
parents had not thought that it was necessary 
for him to devote any serious amount of time 
on his homework in his first and second grades 
of school. He was allowed to play after school 
until the dinner hour and then bathed and put 
to bed. True, a page of reading was gone over 
each night, but if Paul could not read or under- 
stand the words, what of it? He was only in the 
first grade. What could you expect? He was 
still a baby! 

But now Paul was no longer being considered 
a baby by either his parents or his teacher. He 
was a boy who was slow in school. He could 
not read well. Therefore, of course, he was un- 
able either to comprehend or to do the written 
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problems in arithmetic. He was “stumped.” 

Had the parents of this child realized just 
how important it was that he do his first-grade 
lessons day by day, and to understand what 
he was doing, this case might never have had 
to be recorded. 

And what is the teacher’s responsibility 
toward the child in the primary grade? Upon 
her depends the child’s entire future. It is her 
duty to be sure that a child has an absolute and 
clear understanding of fundamental reading and 
number work before recommending him for pro- 
motion. - 

Today, with conditions as they are, our schools 
are overcrowded, and teachers are encouraged to 
permit promotions if at all possible. But the 
teacher of the primary class should not, in all 
fairness, promote a child if there is any doubt 
whatsoever as to his ability to go on to the next 
grade. For the mistake that she may make in 
sending a pupil on without a full and compre- 
hensive knowledge of his fundamentals may 
mean a wrecked school career and an unhappy 
future as a result of her leniency. 

It is the moral duty of the primary-school 
teacher to be adamant against any influence at 
all in the matter of a child’s promotion if there 
be the slightest doubt as to his ability to assume 
the work of the next term. 

It is likewise her duty to determine which of 
the children in her class are not satisfactorily 
mastering their reading and to give to these 
pupils special attention. With classes of 40 or 
more children, it is, of course, impossible to give 
individual attention to each and every child, but 
in the case of the failing child, the teacher who 
is worthy of the position will take time, some- 
how, to find out why he is not keeping up with 
his class. If, upon a physical examination by 
a reputable physician, he is found to be in good 
health and entirely normal in every respect for 
his age, and if his intelligence tests are satis- 
factory, then it becomes the duty of the teacher 
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to find out why this child is not satisfactorily 
grasping his basic reading and numbers, and 
to correct the cause, if possible. 

By the close of the term, if the child has not 
been able to show a complete understanding of 
his work, the only possible alternative is to 
recommend that he repeat the grade. There can 
be no such thing as “promotion on trial.” 

The importance of this reasoning cannot be 
too greatly stressed, if we will but stop for a 
moment and think what happens to the pupil 
who has reached the third grade and is a failure. 
He cannot be kept in a low grade indefinitely 
beeause of his inability to read fluently, for 
many reasons. First, and most important, is 
his own reaction to being “left down.” He 
will, undoubtedly, develop an inferiority com- 
plex that will color his entire future. He be- 
comes self-conscious because he is a big boy 
among a group of smaller children. He loses 
interest in school. And when this happens, the 
results are only too apparent. 

Many eases of our present-day juvenile delin- 
quency can be traced directly back to where the 
child, for some reason or other, lost interest in 
school. 

And so, we are faced with the question—what 
can be done to help these present unwarranted 
third-grade failures so that they may face the 
future with confidence? They will require extra 
study and extra practice in reading. It will take 
the greatest of patience, encouragement, and 
understanding both in the home and in the 
school if we can hope to rehabilitate education- 
ally these children. But no effort can be con- 
sidered too great if it will set these “failures” 
on the right track. It is a duty that cannot be 
sidetracked. 

And how ean we help to prevent the third- 
grade failures of tomorrow? 

Respect the primary grades! 

Marion E. Gore 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence... 





WHAT’S IN A NAME?: A REJOINDER 
TO PROFESSOR OTTO’S “BAT- 
TING FOR BODE” 

Any plan for the reconstruction of liberal 
education which assumes that the whole of 





human experience can be fitted into the concep- 
tual pattern of science must carry with it a 
denial of everything that gives the word liberal 
its meaning. This is because the conceptual 


pattern of science was built up in the study 
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of material things by methods which, as a 
matter of principle, exclude the notions of free- 
dom and responsibility. It is just these that are 
essential to amy understanding of any human 
achievement, including that very important kind 
of achievement known as liberal education. 

In a recent article on “The Problem of Lib- 
eral Education”! Boyd H. Bode put forward a 
plan which was open to just such criticism, and, 
though he claimed the sponsorship of William 
James for its underlying philosophy, it showed 
no recognition of James’s warning that “Science 
must be constantly reminded that her purposes 
are not the only purposes, and that the order 
of uniform causation which she has use for, and 
is therefore right in postulating, may be envel- 
oped in a wider order on which she has no 
claims at all.”* In a later article, “Professor 
Bode and Liberal Education,’ I took the oppor- 
tunity of showing that Mr. Bode’s plan though 
claiming to be a plan of liberal education denied 
everything that would have justified the claim. 
More recently M. C. Otto came to Mr. Bode’s 
defense with an article, “Batting for Bode,’’* 
in which he devoted himself mainly to reaffirm- 
ing what Mr. Bode had said while making no 


serious attempt to reply to my criticisms. He 
did, however, provide many further illustrations 
of the way in which proposals for educational 
reconstruction based upon naturalistic assump- 
tions inevitably bring with them denials, con- 
traditions, and misunderstandings by which the 


proposals stand self-condemned. Since these 
denials, contradictions, and misunderstandings 
sometimes eseape attention I propose to take the 
opportunity of giving examples of each as 
they occur in Mr. Bode’s and Mr. Otto’s articles. 

Under the heading of denials the most strik- 
ing is Mr. Bode’s statement, “It is mere verbiage 
to say that we must educate for freedom,” fol- 
lowed by, “Freedom in the abstract is an empty 
concept; its meaning derives from the philoso- 
phy or world view that lies back of it.” In this 
Mr. Bode was overlooking the fact that all men 
of good will, and with them all great phileso- 
phers, have always used the word with the same 
basic meaning which it acquires from its direct 

1 This journal, June 24, 1944. 

2‘*Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. II, p. 576. 


3 This journal, September 16, 1944. 
‘This journal, December 30, 1944. 
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reference to a fact of human experience no less 
primary than the facts of seeing and hearing. 
By overlooking this Mr. Bode was once again 
showing his thought to be very far from that of 
Wiliam James, who expressed the basic meaning 
of the word by quoting Spinoza’s saying that the 
free man is he who acts habitually under the 
notion of the good. Mr. Bode’s denial that the 
word has any primary reference to human ex- 
perience and his insistence that its meaning is 
to be arrived at only through a kind of specula- 
tion in which no agreement can be hoped for 
follow necessarily from his devotion to the 
naturalistic assumptions on which he bases his 
educational thinking. It need hardly be added 
that it carries with it the denial of the moral 
nature of man that is the primary concern of 
liberal education. A similar denial appeared in 
Mr. Otto’s comment on what I had suggested Mr. 
Bode was leaving out of his account of “liberal 
education.” Speaking concretely of young peo- 
ple’s education, I had concluded by saying, 
“Their education is only liberal when their 
teachers, without ever dogmatizing as to what 
is good or true or beautiful, insist on their 
asking themselves these questions, and encour- 
age them in making the answers the guiding 
principles in their lives.” Mr. Otto’s very char- 
acteristic comment on this part of what I had 
to say was to eall it a “bill of fare,” a “star- 
vation diet” no good for “socially responsive 
teachers.” Of special significance was the fact 
that he spoke of “socially responsive” and not 
of “socially responsible” teachers. Dogs, I 
might add, are very socially responsive. 

Under the heading of contradictions are many 
that appeared between what Mr. Bode had to 
say in expressing his educational theories and 
what he had to say in talking about them. For 
example, in talking about the importance of 
people’s accepting his plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of education, he said, “The issue confront- 
ing us is basically a moral issue.” Yet in the 
course of expounding the plan itself he made 
clear that, according to his educational philoso- 
phy, there is no “basic difference between moral 
and social problems . .. and problems in the 
field of mechanical contrivances.” But this 
amounts to saying that the distinction that gives 


5 “¢Talks to Teachers,’’ XV. 
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the word “moral” its meaning is a non-existent 
distinction and therefore that moral problems, 
as such, do not exist. A similar contradiction 
appeared in Mr. Otto’s first defending Mr. Bode 
for saying that “freedom in the abstract is an 
empty concept” and then adding immediately, 
“Instead of denying the reality of freedom he 
[Mr. Bode} is speaking on its behalf, he is 
endeavoring to win a greater place for it in 
human living.” But in this further defense Mr. 
Otto was assuming that Mr. Bode did not, in 
fact, believe what he had just been defending 
him for saying; he was assuming that in practice 
Mr. Bode did believe the word to have a mean- 
ing that is independent of any particular philo- 
sophic system. 

Under the heading of misunderstandings, the 
most conspicuous example is provided by Mr. 
Bode’s account of the liberal education of the 
Renaissance. This showed no recognition of its 
having been in any way concerned with enhane- 
ing human freedom. Instead, it made it seem 
that its only concern was with indoctrinating 
young people with aristocratic prejudice and 
supernaturalism. This is, of course, no place to 
discuss questions of historical interpretation or 
to suggest what schoolmasters of the Elizabethan 
age might have to say to Mr. Bode’s conception 
of them. The nature of the misunderstanding 
is, however, revealed by the very close parallel 
between Mr. Bode’s interpretation of liberal 
education in the Renaissance and Mr. Otto’s 
interpretation of what I myself had stressed as 
important in liberal education. Passing over 
what I had said about the importance of young 
people learning to strive for the enhancement 
of all that makes humanity human as a “waste 
of time to discuss,” Mr. Otto chose two things 
to comment on. The first was that: 


Liberal education consists in encouraging young 
people to think for themselves not only about their 
material environment but also about themselves as 
free and responsible human beings. 


Reborts. . 
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Here Mr. Otto’s comment was that Mr. Bode 
would be “all for it” which was strange, seeing 
that for him the words I was using were names 
of empty concepts. The second was that: 


Students’ advance in the art of thought, and with 
it the art of living, depends enormously upon their 
learning to enter into the thought expressed in the 
writings of those who have achieved the greatest 
human understanding. 


Here Mr. Otto’s comment took the form of an 
italicized paraphrase which he offered as an in- 
terpretation of my views on liberal education. 
It read: “To think for yourself is to think the 
thoughts of the traditionally great ones.” But 
this paraphrase showed no recognition that I 
was speaking of the art of thought and living. 
Nor did it recognize that everything I had said 
in my article showed that my stress was on stu- 
dents’ learning to enter into the thought of great 
writers. Instead, it made it seem as though I 
were advocating a kind of education which re- 
quired docile acquiescence on the part of stu- 
dents. This interpretation on Mr. Otto’s part 
must, of course, have been based upon a misun- 
derstanding, for, if he had really believed that 
people lose their ability to think for themselves 
by entering into the thought of great writers, 
it would put him in the unenviable position of 
having to agree either that he himself had not 
learned to enter into the thought of great writ- 
ers or that he had lost his ability to think for 
himself by doing so. 

The denials, contradictions, and misunder- 
standings illustrated by these few examples from 
Mr. Bode’s and Mr. Otto’s articles have their 
parallels in all educational writing which is 
based upon the assumption that the whole of 
human experience can be fitted into the concep- 
tual pattern of science. They provide a sure 
means of recognizing educational thinking that 
is liberal only in name. 

JoHN PILLEY 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 





LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS IN 
MISSOURI 


In the summer of 1942, the five state teachers 
colleges of Missouri began, in co-operation with 


the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
plan for the promotion of closer relations be- 
tween the schools of their state and the people 
of Latin America. To those at the Central Mis- 
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souri State Teachers College who have partici- 
pated in the movement, the experiment has been 
especially interesting and worth while. 

Usually the plan works out in such a way that 
the college authorities, in co-operation with the 
president of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, select a candidate from among 
the Latin-American students who have applied 
to the Institute of International Education for 
scholarships in the United States. Then the 
college invites the young woman—all the stu- 
dents chosen thus far have been girls—to come 
to Missouri, offering her a scholarship for the 
school year. 

Upon her arrival, the Latin-American student 
is assigned to a room away from other Latin 
Americans on the campus, if possible, so that 
she may learn English more rapidly. All the 
regular facilities of the college are called upon, 
as needed, to assist her in choosing a suitable 
course and in becoming adjusted to college life 
in the United States. Soon she finds friends 
among the North American students, learns to 
dress in sweaters, skirts, and low-heeled shoes, 
and to the casual observer becomes indistinguish- 
able from the several hundred other lively young 
coeds on the campus. 

In the meantime, the members of the women’s 
clubs in the town have become acquainted with 
the new student. Within a few weeks, for a 
week end or a vacation period, a women’s club 
of some nearby town invites her for a visit. 
Members of the club entertain the girl in their 
homes, while the club as a group offers a dinner 
or tea in her honor. In this way the young 
Latin American gets to “see Missouri” and to 
meet various representative citizens. 

Thus far the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College has had three Latin-American scholar- 
ship girls: Betty Gomez, of San Jose, Costa 
Rica; Graciela Montoya, of Lima, Peru; and 
Maria Isabel Urbina of Alajuela, Costa Rica. 
All of these girls, in the time at their disposal, 
participated with zest in the various college 
activities. he college, for its part, did every- 
thing possible to make memorable the college 
life of the girls, 

Some rather worth-while results have come 
about. Maria Isabel Urbina persuaded her 
sister and two friends from her home town to 
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come to study at Warrensburg. Betty Gomez, 
having received her B.S. degree from the col- 
lege, is now doing graduate work in agriculture 
at the University of Missouri. As various in- 
teresting contacts are made by the college 
through this program, an opportunity is re- 
vealed for wider service to both community and 
country. George W. Diemer, president of the 
college, looks forward to having other foreign 
students, not only from Latin America, but pos- 
sibly from devastated areas of Europe after the 
war. 
ELIZABETH CALLAWAY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SPANISH, 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WARRENSBURG 
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Census Publications: List of Publications Issued, 
Vol. 1, No.1, Pt.2. Pp. 2; Subject Guide, Pt. 3. 
Pp. 32. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25. 
January, 1945. 

Part 1 of these publications, ‘‘the annual listing,” 
is not yet available, but will be announced in these 
columns as soon at it comes from the press. 





CRAIG, HARDIN. Literary Study and the Scholarly 
Profession (Walker-Ames Lectures). Pp. xiii 
+150. University of Washington Press. 1944. 
$2.25. 

Ten essays relating the study of literature to the 
philosophical, scientific, and social backgrounds of 
contemporary culture. 


The Elementary School 
the Future. Pp. 16. 
School Principals, NEA, Washington 6. 


Principalship—Planning 
Department of Elementary 
1945. 


ELLIOTT, RANDLE (prepared by). The Institute of 
International Education, 1919-1944—Its Aims 
and Achievements during Twenty-Five Years 
(Pamphlet Series No. 9). Pp. 40. Published 
by the institute, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. 
1944. 

? 


FospicK, RayMonpD B. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion—A Review for 1944. Pp. 63. Illustrated. 
Published by the foundation, 49 West 49th St., 
New York. 1945, 

2 


GEDDES, DONALD PorTER (editor). Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—A Memorial. Pp. 249. Illustrated. 
Pocket Books, Inc. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
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tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22. 1945. 
This volume was assembled and published within 
six days of the death of the President. 

J 


KENNEDY-FRASER, D. The Terman-Merrill In- 
telligence Scale in Scotland (Publications of the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education 
XXIII). Pp. viii+47. University of London 
Press, Ltd., Malham House, Bickley, Kent. 
1945. 1/- net. 

e 

McKnicutT, Fioyp. Peace. Pp. 48. A Tuesday 
Group Publications, 8 Field End Lane, Tuckahoe 
7, N. Y. 1945. 50¢. 


NicHou, Francis D. The Midnight Cry. Pp. 560. 
Illustrated. Review and Herald Publishing As- 
sociation, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 

“‘A defense of the character and conduct of William 
Miller and the Millerites, who mistakenly believed 
that the second coming of Christ would take place 
in the year 1844.” 

* 

OLSEN, Epwarp G. School and Community—The 
Philosophy, Procedures, and Problems of Com- 
munity Study and Service through Schools and 
Colleges (Prentice-Hall Education Series). Pp. 
ix+422. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1945. $3.75. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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VoL. 61, No. 1584 


Science Year Book 


Ratcuirr, JoHN D. (editor). 
Doubleday, Doran, 


of 1945. Pp. xxvili+ 224. 
1945. $2.50. 

Scientific marvels of the year summed up in the 
fourth annual volume of this popular-science series, 
With articles chosen for their readability and relj- 
ability, the editor covers the latest, most exciting 
developments in the world of medicine, physics, 
chemistry, aviation, and other sciences. The col- 
lection particularly dramatizes the race between 
those inventions that destroy human life (the 
rocket bomb) and those that preserve it (penicillin). 


Report of the Board of Temporary Trustees of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations (Legislative Document, No. 20). Pp, 
113. Williams Press, Inc., Albany. 1945, 


SISTER ROBERTINE WEIDEN. The Effect of Checked 
Directed Study upon Achievement in Ninth Grade 
Algebra (The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education No. 34). Pp. xii+85. Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1945. $125. 


The United States Quarterly Book List, Vol. I, No. 
1. Pp. viii+64. The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25. 1945. 35¢. 

The first number of the first volume is a guide to 
the most important new books published in this 
country during the last quarter of 1944. Annotated. 


'Guidance w 


ine TEACHER 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Wendell W. Cruze 
ROVIDES an intensive study of the 


learner in his environment. Notable 
features: author’s treatments of the nature 
of learning, factors influencing learning effi- LS 
ciency, transfer of training, measuring re- 
sults of learning. “Dr. Cruze has succeeded 
admirably in presenting a great deal of sci- 
entific information in a style that is cau- 
tious, clear, and direct.” Proressor J. M. 
StepHens, Johns Hopkins University. 


Price $3.25 


















572 Pages 
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